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ONE CHRISTMAS EVE 

STORICAL NIGHTMARE 

ERTRUDE! I thought you the 
personification of amiability, but 
I find you a perfect muk!" 

" Well, Bessie says she won't 
believe a word of it." 
vl Bessie is *L very Thomas, she 
erything," said Carrie. "Well, any- 
trude, we want to hear all about it. 
girls?" 
if girls answered in chorus, " Yes!" 



tiool girls of the same class had met 

I afternoon, just before the June ex- 

s, to study. One was gently swaying 

in the hammock, two were gracefully reclining 

on the smooth green grass, each with their Caesar for a 

pillow; the other two were seated in garden-chairs. 

They had been working hard for about twenty minutes, 
when one of their number began to yawn and declare that 
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she was " too utterly exhausted to think one thought 
more." Another threw down her book, and suggested 
tennis, the third reminded her young hostess of her 
promise to tell them " all about it." 

The emphatic "Yes" had been mentally recorded, 
and Gertrude had begun her story, when a bright girl, 
with beautiful red-golden hair and large mischief-loving 
blue eyes, came waltzing towards the listening group. 
She was dressed in a delicioiisly cool tennis-suit, and was 
beating time to imaginary miisic with her racquet. 

"Say, girls, I want you to come and play tennis; 
Johnny's promised to ^ come, Pm sure /haf ought to fetch 
you." 

"We can't come yet," said one. " Sit down, Bessie, 
and be convinced, Gertrude's going to tell us about her 
marvellous excursion," said another. 

" I thank you, but pa' says nuts are bad for my diges- 
tion, especially chestnuts ;^^ and Miss Bessie, batting an 
imaginary ball, was soon out of sight. 

"And, you know," resumed Gertrude. "Papa had 
some legal business in I^ondon to see after, and mother 
said she would like to go with him, and spend Christmas 
with her friends, the Culls, at Honor Oak. Of course you 
remember I had been out of school a month sick ; well 
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papa one d«'iy, just before he started, met Dr. Hazeldine, 
and they had some talk about your humble servant, and — 
I went too ! 

''Well, we reached London about a week before 
Christmas ; on Christmas Eve mother and I went to the 
Tower of London. You know, Rachel, I had promised 
you and Carrie and Mabel that when I returned I would 
give a full and minute description of Sir Walter Raleigh's 
prison. No wonder then I was so mad when that tire- 
some old warder — or as my English girl friends called 
him. Beefeater — shook his head and said he was very 
sorry, but we couldn't be admitted as it was not in a safe 
condition. This was a cell on the north side of Queen 
Elizabeth's Armoury, said to have been one of Sir Walter's 
prison cells. 

*' Of course we saw many things and places that inter- 
ested us greatly, and, if you like, some day I will tell you 
about them ; but I could not see that which I so particularly 
wished to see, and was, of course, awfully disappointed 
and provoked. During the day it had been making 
several efforts to rain, and before we reached home it was 
certainly a glorious success, — for the effort, but not for 
us. We were a decided failure as regarded appearances, 
and when the maid opened the door, she stood staring as 
though she took us for a sort of patent double-peram- 
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bulating shower bath. However, a few cold drops from 
my umbrella brought her to her senses, and she dryly 
remarked to mother, ' Lor, mum, how wet you both are; 
Misses was so sorry when she seed the rain come cause 
she know'd you'd both got thin shoes on and no gloshers, 
(she meant goloshes, or as we call them, rubbers), 
and told me to light a fire in yer room, so its all wery 
comierble in yer room, mum.' 

" Mary Ann — that was the maiden's name — took the 
wet sacques and dripping umbrellas from us, and we 
went to our room, I had been suffering for the last twO 
or three hours with a genuine jumping, thumping, Yankee 
head-ache, so mother took off my wet and muddy travel- 
ling costume and put on a comfortable blanket wrapper, 
encased my cold feet in a pair of woollen slippers, and 
I few minutes I was snugly fixed in a large easy 
it in front of a bright and cheerful fire. 
Mary Ann brought me up a cup of hot tea and a 
e of dry toast, which ' Missis said she know'd would 
me good.' After I had taken the tea I assured 
her that I was feeling much better, and persuaded 
to go down to dinner. A volume of Longfellow 
on the table beside me, I took it up and was soon 
ipletely absorbed in the Blind Girl of Castil-CuiUe. 
iently, a slight movement in the room caused me 
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to look up, and then I saw a man seating himself by 
the fireside. 

*' ' Pardon me young lady/ he said, ' I would not have 
intruded did 1 not believe that I could be of service to 
you. Dear me! I am quite out of breath; I have fol- 
lowed you all the way from the Tower, and the wind was 
against me five-fourths of the way.' 

"'Indeed,* I said, in a dreamy please-don' t-disturb- 
me sort of way. 

" ' My name is Lilly ; of course you have heard of me?' 
he said. 

*" Oh, yes!' I replied ; ' I know several of that name. 
There's Lily-um, Calla-Lily, Lilly Anderson, Lily of the 
Valley, and — ' 

" ' Yes, yes, but /don't belong to any of those families. 
I am William Lilly, the Astrologer. What are you 
reading? ' 

"'Well, really, I'm s6 awfully tired, I ' — and I very 
rudely indulged in a most inelegant open-mouthed yawn. 

" ' Pray don't give yourself any trouble about the mat- 
ter, I know the subject without looking at it; it is Th^ 
Professor Longfellow by the Blind Girl of CastM Cuill^.' 

"Upon hearing this I thoroughly roused myself, and 
for the first time looked searchingly at my companion. 
He was an old man with long, white, flowing hair, heavy 
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• 

white moustache, and long white beard, and was com- 
pletely covered with a large black cloak. 

' ' ' Before you return to your home in the United States 
I intend to show you something that I know will please 
you. I saw how terribly disappointed you were to-day, 
but never mind, my child, all your hopes shall be realized 
before you leave England.' 

" ' O you dear old darling ! — that is — er — you 
are very kind, sir ; how do you know I live in the United 
States?' 

" ' Didn't I tell you I was the great Lilly?' And the 
old gentleman increased to twice his former size, while I 
seemed to become suddenly reduced to a mere atom, and 
my voice was scarcely audible in presence of this wonder- 
ful bulb — Lilly, I mean. 

*' ' You won't feel offended if I ask where you live, will 
you, Mr. Lilly?' I softly enquired. 

"'Well,' he replied slowly, stroking his long white 
beard, ' My home has been kept a profound secret since 
the time of King Charles the Second. Can I trust you 
with this great secret, think you ? ' 

" * Oh, yes, sir, I replied,' anxiously waiting to receive 
the extraordinary information. 

" ' Well,' and he whispered so low that I could hardly 
•'hear him, ' I live in an undiscovered room in the Beau- 
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champ Tower, Charles the Second had it built secretly for 
me, and not even Harrison Ain«worth knew of it.' 

" ' Of course, if he had known it, he would have pub- 
lished it to the whole world ; he could never keep an 
historical secret. But, Mr. Lilly, were you the — er — 
prophet who foretold the fire of London?' 

" * Yes, — : yes ; ' and the old man wagged his head so 
long that I began to fear it would fall off his shoulders 
from utter exhaustion. 

"'Do you prophesy now, sir?' I asked, scarcely 
knowing what I said ; for I felt that my previous remark 
had distressed him. 

"'No; no!* he answered quite abruptly, 'that power 
was taken from me in 1681 ; but I now have a psychoretro- 
spective-productive power, which you shall witness before 
many hours hence. You were greatly disappointed be- 
cause you did not see Sir Walter Raleigh's prison, were 
you not? ' 

" ' Yes, indeed I was.' 

' ' ' What if I tell you he was never confined in the cell 
you so desired to see? ' 

" ' Is that so! Oh dear, I wish we had had a proper 
guide book, so that we should have known where to look.' 

" ' You are desirous of knowing all you can about Sir 
Walter, are you not?' 
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" * Yes, indeed I am, for I think him one of the most 
interesting characters in English history; and so-do-his- 
sisters-and-his-cousins-and-his — I mean so do nearly all 
the girls in my class. Only one said he was a bad man, — 
for introducing tobacco, — which made the rest laugh. 

" ' Would you like to see the house where Walter was 
born? ' 

'* ' Christopher Columbus! Yes, I guess I would.' 

'"I did not say Columbus' house, but Sir Walter 
Raleigh's.' 

" ' Excuse me, Mr. Lilly, I also mean Sir Walter's 
birthplace ; I would give the world to see it. ' 

'* 'Then come with me.' 

" And opening the window, he took me by the hand, 
and from under his large cloak he drew what appeared to 
be an umbrella with a seat made of strong twfne — large 
enough to hold both of us — suspended from the handle ; 
into this we sprang, and away we went over steeples, 
towers, and turrets, like Macbeth's witches. My com- 
panion informed me that we were going to the south-west 
of England, and that his flying-machine could do the 
journey in a few minutes. 

" * And, now, we shall soon see the house where, in 
1552, the little Walter was bom. His mother — you are 
of course aware — was a Champemoun, a desendant of one 
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of the oldest and proudest Norman Squires, and could 
boast of having in her veins the blood of the Courtneys, 
who were at one time Emperors of the East. I presume 
you know that this good and beautiful lady had been the 
wife of the Knight Sir Otho Gilbert, and that she had had 
three sons, — John, Humphry, and Adrian, — all famous 
men in their day. Although little is known of our hero's 
father, yet he must have been a grand good man for so 
noble a woman to wed and share life with him in so 
humble a home.' 

^ ^ Just here our machine got an awful shaking and I 
almost lost my balance. 

'' ' Oh! Mr. Lilly,' I cried, * what is the matter?' 

" 'All is well my child ; I brought you down a little too 
suddenly, that is all. Now look around, and see all that 
is to be seen, so you can tell your college mates.' 

"' I'm not in college yet, sir; but I'm going to the 
'T^j^' C L. S. when I return home. Now isn't this too lovely 
.,Uv*ws^ for anything ! ' 

" And away we sailed or flew over a pretty long-winding 
lane, with banks on either side covered with ivy and 
honeysuckle, while a cunning little brook came rippling 
along, telling its secrets to the faries. Very soon we were 
in a beautiful apple-orchard, in the midst of which stood 
an old farm-house. 
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'* ' Is this the place? ' I said, scarcely knowing whether 
I was awake or dreaming . 

*' ' Yes this is the house where Walter was born, and 
this is the orchard where he played; and many a time 
has he climbed these trees to get the rosy-cheeked apples. 
And so you can tell your school-mates that you have 
really and truly been to the Farm-house at Hayes, in 
South Devon, England. And now we will lose no time 
in getting back to London, for there I intend that you 
shall see Sir Walter Raleigh.' 

Just then several large apples fell and struck my head, 
so I did not care to linger in that locality ; although each 
branch of each tree seemed to bow down and whisper to 
me of the boy who had, many years ago, embraced its 
grand old trunk. 

^*' I think I have heard that too much apple, in a liquid 
state, is bad for the head ; I can speak from experience , 
however, with regard to too much apple in so/iii form. 
My guide was full of sympathy, and having wrapped a 
portion of his large cloak around me, for I had become 
very cold, in a gentle voice he began talking of our hero. 
He said, 

" ' Walter was only fourteen years old when he entered 
Oriel College, Oxford. I believe he was very brilliant. 
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and studied hard. He did not remain there long, for in 
1569 he went to France with a body of gentlemen volun- 
teers — Henry Champemoun, a relative of Walter's, at the 
head, — to help the French Huguenots.' 

" ' My! I wonder how he escaped being killed in the 
Bartholomew massacre ! ' 

" ' Well, you see, Walsingham was the English Ambas- 
sador at that time, and he, no doubt, protected him in his 
house. Soon after this Walter went to the Netherlands as 
volunteer against the Spaniards ; he, however, did not 
remain there long, but joined his half-brother. Sir 
Humphry Gilbert, in an attempt to establish a colony in 
North America, but was not successful; and in 1579 he 
returned to England and entered the Queen's Army in 
Ireland. No doubt you are well acquainted with his 
subsequent history?' 

" ' Well, no, — I mean, yes, — that is, I 'm not quite 
sure how much I do know about him. Anyway, I '11 look 
at my Berard when I get home to Cambridge. Berard 
can tell how much I know. * • • I feel awfully tired, 
but please don't let us dismiss Sir Walter yet; I like 

so much to talk about him , only I wish some one 

would stop throwing stones at my head, for it hurts like 
time ! ' 

*' * Oh ! I see ; it 's, er — an attack of metempsychosis.' 
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And taking a small vial from his pocket said, ' Drink this, 
my child, and it will more fully develope the skull.' 

" ' I hope it won't make me too thick headed, Mr. 
Lilly?' 

" ' Have no fear, my child, the elixir is perfectly harm- 
less ; so drink it, and your head will be less likely to crack 
next time a new idea strikes it. There ; now you are 
feeling better, and I will tell you a littje joke. You know 
young Walter was al>¥ays brave, and could never tolerate 
cowards or boasters. Well, there was a fellow whose 
name was Chester, who was a tremendous boaster, and 
one day he went just a little too far, so Walter Raleigh 
gave him a sound thrashing; and then, closing; his mouth, 
sealed up his moustache and beard with hard wax ! * 

'''Good for Walter!— Mr. Lilly, is it true that 
Raleigh's first introduction to Queen Elizabeth was at 
Greenwich? I have read that, as she was walking from 
her barge to her palace, she came to a spot that was 
muddy, and that Walter Raleigh seeing her hesitate, 
immediately took off his rich plush cloak and spread it on 
the ground, and that Elizabeth walked upon the valuable 
carpet, looking very much pleased ; and that, before long, 
she sent him another cloak and took him into her service. ' 

" ' There is some doubt about it ; but I think Elizabeth 
must have known Raleigh before that time, because he 
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was nearly related to Champernoun and Carew, two of her 
great men, as you will find in your English history. Then, 
again, he was a great favorite of the Earl of Leicester, and 
had quite a military reputation for so young a man.* 

" ' I guess the old lady was ' 

'' ' Old Lady who? ' inquired my friend Lilly. 

" ' Oh ! — er — Elizabeth — Her Majesty, — the Queen ! 
I suppose she was quite proud of such a courtier. What 
sort of a man do you suppose he was when young? ' 

" ' Raleigh was a handsome, intelligent-looking man, 
with elegant manners and magnificent tastes ; his con- 
versation was graceful and interesting, such as would 
please Elizabeth.' 

" ' I have read that he wore most magnificent clothes, 
with jewels worked on them ; is that true? ' 

'''Oh, yes; Elizabeth's Court was a very gorgeous 
one ; but even here Raleigh's dress was remarkable for 
its magnificence. His state dress, which was enriched 
with jewels, was valued at ;^6o,ooo. 

" * Great Scott! I want too know if that dress was worth 
;^6o,ooo? Why, that's $300,000 ! My ! wasn't he awfully 
extravagant!' 

" ' Well I 'm rather inclined to think it was not alto- 
gether extravagance ; but a safe and portable investment 
of his property.' 
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'"Sho! think of it! a dress worth $300,000! My! 
Don't I just wish I could get a piece of that old dress for 
my crazy quilt ; you can just bet your best button boots 
I'd like it!' 

"The old man looked queerly at me as though he 
didn't understand; then I knew what I had been guilty 
of. 

" * Oh, please excuse me ; I know its awfully vulgar to 
use slang, and I promised mother I wouldn't use it; but 
it slipped out quick-as-a-wink. Anyway, I bet I won't do 
it again. Why I 'd no idea Sir Walter was so rich ; I 
thought he had spent all his fortune in fitting out ships.' 

" 'Well, the queen was very good; she bestowed upon 
him a patent for licensing the sale of wine throughout the 
kingdom, and that brought him a great deal of money ; 
and she gave him a large estate in Ireland ; and between 
you and me, while there, he and Spenser enjoyed many 
an hour together, for Spenser would read his Fairy 
Queen while Raleigh sat and puffed away at his pipe. 
Then you know there were the prizes he took from the 
Spaniards. ' 

"'Prizes? oh, yes; I remember. You find them in 
packets of candy sometimes. Gracious! only think of 
Queen Elizabeth once upon a time being a fairy! How 
much I should like to see her! oh, Liliura Rubrum, please 



Spenser reading "The Fairy Queen" to 
Walter Raleigh 
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drive your elevator — no, I mean your oh, what-is-it, 

a little slower, for my head leels like a Holmes Field when 
it is being kicked in foot ball.' 

'' ' Then he stroked my head with a cold, wet sponge, 
which he took out of his pocket, and whispered very 
quietly ' She shall see her; yes, yes, she shall ^tt her! ' 

"Then I think I must have fallen asleep, for I was 
suddenly aroused by hearing some one call out quite 
distinctly, just like a car conductor, ^ Greenwich T 

" The bells were ringing a merry peal in the old Church 
near by as the good old Lilly led me into a very large 
hall, brilliandy lighted with wax candles, gaily decked 
with bunches of bright red-berried holly, delicate white- 
berried mistletoe, and other evergreens. A wood fire 
was burning in a huge open fire-place at the farther end of 
the hall, and amid the sound of trumpets, drums, horns, 
and other instruments, "whose names I did n't know, a 
score of men, dressed in green satin were dragging in an 
immense Yule log. While they were placing it on the 
fire, a chorus of boys sang out lou^' and clear : 

*' ' Come bring with a noise, 
My merry, merry boys, 
The Christmas log to the firing ; 

On your psalteries play, 

That sweet luck may 

Come while the log is burning.' 
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" I turned to speak to Lilly, but~ he had vanished, and 
in his place stood a gentleman dressed in velvet with 
quantities of the lovliest lace you ever saw, and an elegant 
gold chain around his neck. He looked at me, and then 
bowing, asked . if I were waiting to be presented ; I 
replied, 'Yes, if you please.' He bowed again, and we 
walked up the hall side by side until we came to a kind 
of dais with some beautiful chairs upon it. But they were 
all empty, so the gentleman said he thought I had better 
come another time unless I wished to wait, as Her Majesty 
had not yet returned from Evening Service. I told him 
I should prefer to wait. He said something about it 
being the proper thing to do, and that most folks enjoyed 
the Waits at this time of year. 1 did n't at all under- 
stand him ; but I was thankful when he led me to a queer 
kind of a seat — which he called a settle — close to the 
fire, for I was feeling awfully cold and tired. I soon 
became warm and comfortable, then I tried to understand 
where I was and to whom I was to be presented ; but 
there was so much noise and commotion that I gave it 
up, — thinking Lilly would make it all clear, — and was 
just about fixing myself for a nice little sleep, when, about 
half-way down the hall, a door was thrown open and the 
gentleman in velvet came towards me and said : 

" * Come with me into Her Majesty's Presence Chamber, 
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and I will introduce you; but be careful your head 
doesn't tumble off, or you may lose it.' 

" 'Thanks, I'll try and keep ray head; it certainly 
does feel rather loose. ' 

'*And before I could explain that the apples which 
some one had thrown at me while in Raleigh's garden 
were the cause of its being so shakey, I found myself 
standing among the lords and ladies in the Queen's 
Presence Chamber. This hall was not so large as the one 
I had just left. It was brilliantly lighted and decorated 
with holly and mistletoe, and hung with rich tapestry. 
There was no carpet, but a quantity of rushes were strewn 
on the floor. I was just about to ask my guide in velvet 
to point out the queen and tell me her name, when there 
was a slight stir in the audience. The lords and ladies 
and' all the people present cried out : 

' Eons ^ibe Qmm TMyaUMi ! ' 

" My heart gave such an awful jump that it almost shook 
my head off. I confess I was thankful no one heard the 
exclamation that I made when I found I was in the pres- 
ence of Queen Elizabeth, and was going to be introduced. 
She answered in a sweet and gracious manner, 

*" I thank you, my good people. Now let' s to the 
festivities. ' 

' ' And when the queen and her ladies took their seats, 
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a guard of fifty men with gilt battle-axes stood near them. 
The Yule log was sending its bright, fierce flames roaring 
and dancing up the chimney, the drums and trumpets and 
other instruments were sending forth glad music, the 
ladies and gentlemen and everybody present were talking 
and laughing, and everything was just lovely, — when, 
suddenly, all was quiet as the grave — no one spoke ! No 
one moved ! The Yule log that had been blazing, roaring, 
and spluttering was now very quiet, and emitted its sparks 
in a very subdued and dignified manner. Amid this 
stillness there burst upon the ear p Christmas Carol sung 
by the sweetest of voices. I could not see the Fingers, 
but I heard and remembered every word of the quaint old 
Carol which they sang to the quaintest of tunes. 
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And, What was in those ships, all three, 
On Christmas Day, on Christmas Day? 

And, What was in those ships, all three, 
On Christmas Day in the Morning? 

Our Saviour Christ and His Lady, 

On Christmas Day, on Christmas Day; 

Our Saviour Christ and His Lady, 
On Christmas Day in the Morning 

Pray, whither sailed those ships, all three, 
On Christmas Day, on Christmas Day? 

Pray, whither sailed those ships, all three, 
On Christmas Day in the Morning? 

O they sailed into Bethlehem, 

On Christmas Day, on Christmas Day; 

() they sailed into Bethlehem, 

On Christmas Day in the Morning. 

And all the bells on earth shall ring. 

On Christmas Day, on Christmas Day; 

And all the bells on earth shall ring, 
On Christmas Day in the Morning. 

And all the Angels in Heaven shall sing. 
On Christmas Day, on Christmas Day! 

And all the Angels in Heaven shall sing. 
On Christmas Day in the Morning I 

^And all the souls on earth shall sing, 

On Christmas Day, on Christmas Day! 

And all the souls on earth shall sing, 
On Christmas Day in the Morning! 

Then let us all rejoice amain. 

On Christmas Day, on Christmas Day! 

Then let us all rejoice amain. 

On Christmas Day in the Morning! 
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" As soon as the Carol was finished there was a great 

commotion at the northern end of the hall; some heavy 

tapestry curtains were drawn aside, and there appeared a 

beautiful garden with lovely rose-trees, monster lilies, and 

a variety of tropical plants and flowers. This garden was 

raised above the floor, and was finished off with a gentle 

slope covered with fresh green grass, soft as velvet, and 

surrounded by musicians. As they played and marched, 

the garden moved with them, until it ^came opposite the 

queen ; then in the twinkling of an eye, twenty-one little 

dots of girls sprang from out the rose-bushes and lily-cups, 

each holding a tiny white wand, upon which was fastened 

a small bouquet of flowers, in the form of a letter. They 

came forward courtesying and pirouetting, and forming 

quaint little figures. Finally they stood in a row before 

the queen, each holding her wand in a position so that 

Her Majesty could read them. The letters formed the 

sentence, 

GOD SAVE QVEEN ELIZABETH. 

Her Majesty appeared to be immensely tickled at this per- 
formance, and, calling to the gentleman who had promised 
to present me, — but didtCt^ — told him to give the fairy 
creatures some gold pieces. Then turning to those on 
either side of her chair she said, 

'"Tempus fugit! my lords; lead your fair partners in 
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the dance. I will remain here and watch you foot it 
awhile.' 

"All this time I had been standing quite near the 
queen, closely watching her every movement. She wore 
a lovely white silk dress, bordered with immense pearls. 
On her head was a small crown. Her hair was red, her 
face oblong, her eyes black, her nose a little hooked, her 
teeth — to say the least — were slightly discolored. Oh, 
I felt so sorry that she did not live in America, lor there she 
could have a first class dentist. But alas! she had not 
that honor and privilege. In her ears were two magnif- 
icent pearls. She had the daintiest little hands one ever 
saw, and upon her fingers were rings with sparkling 
diamonds, and other rare gems. I really think she had 
taken ' forty winks ' in her chair while the folks were 
dancing. Presently she looked around and espied me. 

" 'Come hither, maiden," said Her Majesty in a kind 
and gentle manner; and bidding me sit beside her, she 
listened attentively while I told her how I came to be in 
her presence, and so forth. 

*' ' So Francis neglected to present you. Hm!' and 
Her Majesty whispered in my ear, ^You omitted the tipT 

*' ' I did not understand what Her Majesty meant; but 
of course knew it must be something English, so I, 
bowing, acknowledged the hint. She continued : 
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*' ' Do you admire Bacon? ' 

''' Sometimes, your Majesty, when it's not too fat; 
but I much prefer pork and beans, and I shall have some 
directly I get back to America.' 

'' ' America! ' ejaculated the queen, then she went off 
into a little doze again. 

''Just as I was about to follow her example, she 
roused herself and asked : 

' ' ' Are there any turkeys there ? ' 

" 'Any quantity, your Majesty; millions, I guess.' 

" ' By my faith, then, Isabella and Ferdinand did not 
get all they paid for.' And the queen laughed a quiet 
little laugh, and said : 

" ' You know, my grandfather gave the Cabots a patent 
empowering them to sail and search for unknown coun- 
tries, and they found the Continent of America, and upon 
it two turkeys, which they brought back with them. 
Shortly after this, Columbus, after getting money from my 
sister's grandmother and grandfather, sailed to the same 
country and found an egg which he brought home, and 
then, by some scientific means, broke it. 

" ' As her majesty said this I looked closely at her; but 
she seemed so perfectly unconscious of having made any 
mistake that I had n't the heart to tell her she was awfully 
mixed up. But again I wished with all my heart that she 
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could live in America, that her knowledge of English 
history might be improved. Her Majesty talked very 
kindly to me about my studies and emphasized the 
necessity of correct spelling. She pointed to an old 
gentleman with long white hair and beard, and said : 

"'That is my Latin Secretary, Roger Ascham; he 
taught my brother Edward and myself to write ; he also 
taught me Greek and Latin, and many other things. Yes, 
Roger is a fine scholar, you must read his Schoolmaster,* 

*"Yes, your Majesty. May I ask your gracious 
Majesty a great favor? ' 

'* ' Maiden, any request you make to-night shall be 
granted. ' 

'** Thanks, awfully; your Majesty is too good. Will 
you please tell me how to spell Sir Walter Raleigh's name 
correctly? ' 

" ' S 'death, girl! Do you know what you ask? There 
are thirteen different ways of doing it I ' And wiping the 
perspiration from her brow, — which my request had 
caused, — she slightly turned her head towards a very 
grandly dressed person who stood near by, and who came 
bowing before her, and said to him, gently tapping my 
shoulder the while, 

"'Leicester, this is Gertrude of America; lead the 
maiden through the dance.' 
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'' I soon became too tired to dance, and had some 
difficulty in keeping awake ; so I asked his lordship to 
take me to a seat. On the way there I asked him whether 
Amy Robsart was among the dancers. He said : 

"'Just now she is at Kenilworth taking care of Dick 
Whittington's cat ; ' and hurrying me to a seat, with the 
merest shadow of a bow, he left me. 

' " The dancing had given me a violent headache ; so I 
shut my eyes and thought I would try to go to sleep, if 
only for a few minutes ; but the fates were against me. 
Although my eyes were closed, I knew some one was by 
my side ; so I looked up, and there stood the gentleman 
in the velvet dress. 

"'I've been looking for you everywhere,' he said. 
'Her Majesty has sent me to give you a lesson in orthog- 
raphy.' 

" 'I want to know! ' was all I had strength to say, for 
I was so awfully tired. It was very annoying to be so 
stupidly sleepy in such high-toned society, but I could 
scarcely keep my eyes open, and my head kept nodding 
first on one side and then on the other. 

" 'Come, come; my time is far too precious to waste 
on a dull American school-girl. I want to be at my 
Norvum Organum. and I 've but little time to spare on so 
insignificant a subject.' 
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'* Oh! the magic of those tones! How they opened 
my eyes ! My head was no longer shaky, but erect and 
firm upon my shoulders. Looking my prospective teacher 
full in the face, I said, 

*' * Excuse me Mr. , — I don't know your name, 

— but you make a slight mistake when you call me a dull 
American school-girl. The Principal of our School says I 

am able to do great things , if I will only study 

harder.' 

"'Indeed! Well, Gertrude, — you see I know your 
name, — I haven't a card, but I'll just write my name 
upon your sleeve, so in future you will remember it. ' 
And taking something from his pocket that looked like a 
piece of charcoal, he wrote ' Francis Bacon.' 

' ' ' Je-^^j^-a-phat ! ' I cried out ; ' Are you the truly 
Sir Francis Bacon ? ' 

" • Yes, girl, I am! ' 

"'So it was you who wrote Sylva Sylvanum^ The 
Advancement of Learnings Essays^ Medical Works^ 
Shakespeare* s Epitaph^ and so forth, and so on? ' 

" 'You are somewhat hyperbolical ; but be good enough 
not to mention Master Will Shakespeare to me, for we 
don't speak now.* 

" ' Why? I thought you were friends? ' 

"'Well, — we wQTQ^ once; but he had the audacity to 
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tell me to my face that he would win and wear as many 
laurels as /. Since then 1' ve had naught to do with the 
upstart.' 

" 'But, Sir Francis! F m just dying to know whether 
you wrote Shakespeare's Epitaph? ' 

'* ' I, indeed! my time is much too valuable for 
such ' 

" At this juncture a company of mummers came rushing 
into the hall and filled it with music, laughter, and loud 
talking. Among them were giants and dwarfs; croco- 
diles and animals that must have existed before the flood ; 
men with the heads of horses, oxen, and stags; fat friars 
and fair maidens, playing upon queer looking instruments ; 
S. George and the Dragon ; Old Father Christmas, carry- 
ing a huge wassail bowl and a large holly bough; and 
a quaint old doctor with an immense pill-box. They 
were all grotesquely dressed, and their leader who was 
called the Lord of Misrule — was a gigantic fellow with 
a fierce looking blue moustache. He, too, was dressed in 
a gorgeous fantastic costume from boots to hat — which 
I observed had some lovely feathers on top. I really 
quite envied him their possession. This. Lord of Misrule 
carried a tall staff or wand with a fool's head, cap and 
bells, on the top ; and every little while he struck it on 
the floor to set the bells jingling. 
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" After marching round the room several times they 
mingled with the dancers. Such a dance ! Shall I ever 
forget it! It actually brought tears to the queen's eyes. 
Just picture the crocodile gyrating with the beautiful 
Elizabeth Thrograorton, and the mastodon minuetting with 
another fair maid of honor; oh, I tell you, the whole 
scene was sublirpe! After this excruciating dance had 
proceeded for some time, the Lord of Misrule blew his 
trumpet, and the mummers fell into order, and all present 
marched to a door which led to the Banquet Hall. 
There they met the Server, carrying a large Boar's-head 
on a magnificent gold dish, heralded by a great flourish 
of trumpets. Just here the Lord of Misrule in a loud 
voice said: 

" ' I believe in the eternal fitness of things. Sir 
Francis Bacon, carry the Boar's-head and perform the 
duties of a server.' 

" Sir Francis blushingly obeyed, and at the entrance to 
the Banquet Hall he sang 

** Caput Apri defer 0^ 
Reddens laudes Domino^ 
Qui esHs in convivio. 

" 'Oh, dear! I wish I had a trot^ so I could under- 
stand him,' I cried quite audibly, forgetting where I was. 
An old gentleman by my side, who was no other than 
Roger Ascham, said 
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" ' Perhaps you can better understand this version, 

" The Boar's-head in hand bring I, 
VS^ith garlands gay and rosemary; 
I pray you all sing merrily. 
Qui estis in eonviiio. 

I would most willingly give you the actual translation, but 
I have made it my practice through life to allow the 
student to search for knowledge ; now I have in one of 
my pockets an exceedingly interesting dissertation on 
Latin and other roots, which, peradventure, may be of 
use to you.' 

'^ After fumbling in his many pockets he finally found a 
queer little book which he handed me. I told him he 
was awfully good, and then I sat down and read, 

** Ricinus communis, — usually taken in liquid form. 
Thymus absinthium — taken medicinally is beneficial. 
Pomme cU Terre — the potatoe, like all robust growing vege- 
tables, can be grown. 
lUicium anisatune — a plant much used by the Chinese. 

" ' No doubt it 's all true, — still, I can't say I care for 
it ; and turning to another part of the book I found that 

"It is not by the whole surface of the root that a tree absorbs 
nourishment, but by the spongioles, and so on. 

" ' Pshaw! I 've had enough of that kind of knowledge 
for to-day,' I said, closing the book. 

'' In the meantime the mummers had unmasked, and 
the whole party had been feasting on : 
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*' Hogsheads of honey, kilderkins of mustard, 
Mutton and Ifatted beeves, and bacon swine; 
Herons and bitterns, pheasants, swan, and bustard, 
Teal, mallard, pigeons, widgeon, and in fine: 
Plum puddings, pancakes, apple pies, and custard. 
And therewithal they drank good Gascon wine; 
With mead and ale, and cider of their own ; 
For porter, punch, and negus, were not known. 

"I was thankful that I had remained hidden from the 
guests, for I could not have eaten any of the rich things I 
saw there. All I wanted was a drink of cold water, and 
I meant to have it as soon as the folks left the table. 
However, until they did so, I was determined not to 
leave ray comfortable seat. 

*' I don't know how long I had slept, for asleep I 
certainly had been, when I was awakened by a funny little 
piping voice near by calling out, 

"'Ha! ha! here she is; here's the girl that can't 
spell! ' and right before me stood thirteen little sprites 
dressed in red. Each one had his number in the front 
of his close-fitting cap 

"'Maiden! We are sent to instruct you in spelling,' 

squeaked out number one. ' Now, keep your head on ! 

Attention ! 

Ralegh. Raleghe, Raleigh, Rawlegh, Rawlie. 
Rawley, Rawly. Rawleigh. Raleighe, 
Rale, Real, Reali, 
Ralego, * 
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And the thirteen little sprites, one after the other, spelled 
Sir Walter's name ; then turning a somersault, jumped 
over my head, each one pushing the hairpins further into 
my poor scalp. 

" When I had overcome my bewildered condition I 
went in search of water, and soon found some, but I could 
not satisfy my thirst ; although I drank several horns. 

"The Banquet Hall was now deserted, the company 
had left while I slept, so I thought I would go on a 
voyage of discovery. -Shrieks of laughter guided me to 
a smaller hall on the right, and just as I reached the door 
they began singing the Song of Snap Dragon, 

'* Here he comes with flaming bowl; 
Don't he mean to take his toll, 
Snip! Snap! Dragon! 

Take care you don't take too much« 
Be not greedy in your clutch, 

Snip! Snap! Dragon! 

With his blue and lapping tongue 
Many of you will be stung, 

Snip! Snap! Dragon! 

For he snaps at each who comes 
Snatching at his feast of plums 
Snip! Snap! Dragon! 

But old Christmas makes him come, 
Though he looks so fe ! fa! fum! 
Snip! Snap! Dragon! 
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Don't 'ee fear him, be but bold; 
Out he goes, his flames are cold) 
Snip I Snap ! Dragon ! ' 

" In the centre of the hall the great red dragon was 
guarding a massive gold bowl filled with raisins which 
seemed all on fire, for a blue flame flickered among them 
all the time. Ix)rds and ladies, mummers and sprites, 
amid roars of laughter, made a perfect grab-bag of it, 
and filled their mouths with the burning plums. After 
this fun had been going on for some time, the Lord of 
Misrule struck the floor with his wand, and everybody 
followed him out of the hall, except the dragon and myself. 

"'Now,' I thought, 'I will see if there are any plums 
left ; ' and going; towards the bowl, singing the refrain 
' Snip ! Snap ! Dragon ! ' I saw three plums sticking to 
the side. While I was in the act of taking them, the 
dragon let fall the golden bowl, and sending forth the 
most soul-harrowing screech mortal ever heard, — all the 
while lashing his sides with his tail until the scales 
actually rattled, — he came crawling after me ! I ran, 
shrieking, through several large and elegant rooms, but 
they were all empty. There was no one near to help, 
and the hideous monster was fast gaining upon me ! On, 
on, I ran, until I reached a broad, winding staircase, and, 
oh! wasn't I thankful to see S. George on horseback 
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coming down the stairs. He reached the bottom just as 
the fearful monster was combing my hair with his horrid 
claws, preparatory to swallowing me ; but with one 
movement of his bright sword, the valiant knight cut off 
the monster's head, and — I fainted. 

" When I recovered my consciousness I found the 
faithful old Lilly beside me, bathing my face and hands 
with a kind of aromatic vinegar. 

"'Thanks,' I murmured, 'Where are we? I should 
like to see the queen before we leave Greenwich,' for I 
found we had left the palace. 

" ' Alas, my child, you can never see the queen again; 
she left here some time ago and went to Richmond ; but 
she did not remain there long; there was some trouble 
about getting her to bed, I think, so they finally carried 
her to Westminster Abbey, to her grandfather's chapel, 
and there she will remain.' 

" ' Why, Lilly! what a dreadful long time I must have 
slept, or fainted, or something.' 

" ' I know it. But be careful, my child, how you step, 
for you see the stairs are steep and narrow. ' 

"And sure enough they were. I had left the flying- 
machine without really knowing I had been in it since I 
landed at Greenwich, and now I was going up some stairs. 

" * Where are we? ' I enquired, following my guide. 
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"'We are in the Tower of London; and this is the 
Brick Tower,' said he, leading me into a fair sized room, 
which was Sir Walter's first prison. I presume, upon the 
whole, he was tolerably comfortable here — as a prisoner. 

"I had seen so much while at Greenwich that our 
special destination had for the time, quite slipped my 
memory; now, I understood why I was here. 

" * Well I don't care, Mr. Lilly, I can't understand 
why the Queen — if she cared so much for Raleigh — 
should have made him prisoner simply because he was in 
love with one of her maids of honor. I really believe she 
was jealous and wanted him herself; now, don't you 
think so?' 

" The old gentleman shook his head and smiled 
grimly. 

" ' There are more opinions than one upon the subject; 
but, certainly. Sir Walter acted in a very unwise manner 
throughout the whole business. You see, Elizabeth 
Throgmorton was an orphan, and I suppose the queen 
felt it her duty to specially watch over the beautiful girl, 
and to have a voice in the choice of a husband ; however, 
you know they were soon married, and resided for a time 
in the lovely Castle of Sherborne. The second time he 
visited the Tower, he was detained prisoner by King 
James for twelve years. 
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" ' Yes, I remember that the young Prince Henry was 
disgusted with his father's cruelty, and said '' no man but 
my father would keep such a bird in a cage." I wish the 
Prince had lived, for poor Sir Walter's sake. ' Was he 
imprisoned here the second time? ' 

" ' No; you shall see that prison presently, if you are 
not too tired and sleepy,' — for I kept up a series of 
yawns — * We will go to the upper room in this same 
Tower and see his final prison.' 

" So we went up a narrow staircase, and I saw the 
gloomy little room wherein the great Warrior, Statesman, 
and Author spent his last hours on earth. As we were 
preparing to leave this interesting and awful place, I fell, 
and struck my head against an old oaken table, which 
stunned me. When I recovered consciousness, I found 
myself in a cosy little room, the sun shining brightly 
through the lozenge-shaped window-panes, and my old 
friend Lilly applying some lotion to my forehead. 

" ' There,' he said, as I opened my eyes, ' now you 're 
better, are 'nt you? you've had a delightful sleep; your 
pulse is now only i6o-in-the-shade, and I have just wrung- 
out your hands so they are now quite dry. Now, child, 
drink this and then you will be quite strong again.' 

" I obediently drank the contents of the queer little 
glass which he offered me, and certainly felt much better. 
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*' * What pleasant medicine that is! * I said. 

'' ' Certes, and it should be; that which you have just 
drunk was some of the famous cordial compounded by 
Raleigh's own hand. I will soon take you to the garden- 
house where he distilled essences and spirits, where also 
he received the visits of Prince Henry and wrote his 
History of the World. 

"I assured my host that I was now ready to go with 
him ; so we soon reached the garden, and while he 
pointed out the different items of interest I looked on and 
listened with bated breath. And, oh! how I wished you 
girls had been with me. 

"'Come,' he said 'let us walk awhile along this 
terrace ; the sun is warm and it will do you good ; and, 
remember, this is the famous Raleigh's Walk.' 

" After we had walked up and down several times I 
began to feel very tired, and my head ached badly, which 
vexed me mightily, for I wanted to see all that my friend 
could show me ; and so I told him. 

" • My poor child, I am truly sorry for you. I was 
hoping to show you some very old friends. Ah ! I have 
it, let me put a little cordial on your feet ; and now swallow 
this corn-plaster. There, there, you will soon be all right 
now, for it has left off raining pins and needles.* 

"'Oh, yes; the sharp prickly sensation has left me, 
and I think I am strong enough to walk now.' 
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" ' Then we will go at once. Do you see that room? ' — 
pointing to the one over the arch-way — ' Well, that is 
where King James had Sir Walter imprisoned for twelve 
years. ' 

" * Why, that's the Bloody Tower, is 'nt it? ' 

"'Yes; are you sure you feel well enough to come 

with me? ' 

" 'You bet I am. — Oh please excuse me, and I will 

never use the great, big ; no, I don't mean that. Oh ! 

dear me, I do wish I knew what I do mean ... I wish 
some one would leave off ringing that bell that's just inside 
my head. . . . Oh! I know now what I was going to 
say, sir; I '11 never use slang again.' 

"Poor Lilly looked quite wilted, — no, bewildered, I 
mean, — until I explained I was only using an American 
idiom, and that now I was quite capable of continuing my 
journey. Then he led me up some stairs into the Bloody 
Tower. 

" 'Now, I must leave you for a little while; but do 
not leave this spot ;' and he placed me on a queer looking 
three-legged stool, behind a door leading into a room. 
There I sat thinking of all sorts of horrid things: won- 
dering whether the young Princes who were murdered 
ever played hide-and-go-seek just here ; and whether 
their horrid-cruel uncle, with his humpback, ever sat on 
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this queer stool; and many other such things, until my 
blood ran cold. T heard some one coming very softly 
along the passage ! 

"'Great Caesar's ghost!' I cried. I couldn't help 
it, — although I knew it was vulgar, — for the two young 
Princes, whom I believed were dead, were coming 
directly towards me. I knew it was them, for I had so 
often seen their pictures. 

" ' Pardon me, your Highness,' said the elder one 
' were you speaking of the great Julius Caesar that com- 
menced the building of this Tower? ' 

" ' Yes, — no, — that is, — Oh ! please excuse me, — 
the fact is I was kind-o'-scared at seeing you ! I — I 
did n't know you lived here. 

'"And do you always say "Great Caesar's ghost" 
when you are kind-o'-scared? ' 

"And they both smiled, and looked so perfectly 
sweet, — just like real nice boys at a party, — that I 
actually forgot that I was talking to royalty. 

" ' Oh, no,' I said ; ' sometimes we girls at school say 
Great Scott! and sometimes Je-hosh-a-phat I and some- 
times Christopher Columbus ! it don't matter which, — 
they are only ejaculations you know. Say Prince, are 
you sure that Julius Caesar built the first Tower? Folks 
say that is all moon-shine, and that William the Norman 
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built the White Tower, which was the beginning of this 
ancient place. ' 

'*'Why, Gloucester, when I asked, "Did Julius 
Caesar build that place, my lord?" answered, "He 
did, my gracious lord, begin that place, which since 
succeeding ages have re-edified." And then I asked 
again, "Is it upon record, or else reported successively 
from age to age, he built it?" Buckingham was near, and 
made answer, "Upon record, my gracious lord." ' 

" The very name Gloucester made me feel that some 
one was pouring cold water down my back, for I quite 
expected to see the hump-backed duke come and drag 
the two lovely boys away from me and send them to one 
of the dungeons below. 

"'Fair maiden,' said the elder Prince, 'You look 
alarmed ; but have no fear, nothing shall harm you while 
I am here.' 

" ' Do you know who we are? ' asked the younger boy. 

" ' I guess I do. You are the two young Princes in 
the Tower.' 

" 'This, my brother, is King Edward the Fifth, and I 
am Richard Plantagenet, Duke of York; and may it 
please Your Highness to favor us with your name? We are 
charmed with your company, — Is 't not so, sweet Ned? 
and would know who thus honors us. ' 



i! will yOLi give me 
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" And sweet Ned made a low bow, and kissed my 
hand. 

" Of course I felt quite flattered, and wished so much 
the girls could just see me now ; for I felt sure they 
would 'nt believe me when I told them, although it was 
the real truth. 

'* ' Your Majesties,' I said, ' are very kind indeed, and 
if you won 't think I want to flirt I should like you to 
know I think you are just lovely \ but I am not Your 
Highness, I am just plain Gertrude ; I live in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, United States of America. I am going 
home soon, and I shall tell the girls how awful nice you 
were to me, and that you still wear the white rose ; for 
you know. Your Majesties, we girls have read the Wars of 
ilie Roses^ but I never could remember who wore the 
red, or who wore the white ; now I shall never forget that 
the House of York was white and the Lancastrians red. 
Then I shall tell them what splendid velvet dresses you 
had on, and what lovely hair you have ; and — and — 
oh ! would Your Majesties spare me a — just a little 
piece ? ' 

"'What would 'st thou, sweet maiden,' said King 
Edward the Fifth. 

" ' Make thy request known,' said young Richard of 
York ; for I hesitated a few moments. 
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" ' Oh ! will you give me a — a lock of your hair? ' 

*' ' Most sweet and gentle lady, your request is granted 
before you make it,' quoth Bid ward. 

" ' Most gracious lady, will 't please you accept a lock 
of mine also? ' 

'"Oh! yes, my gracious Prince, and thanks awfully; 
but how will you cut it without e 'er a knife, — no, I 
mean a pair of scissors? • • • Why! what a cunning 
little dagger that is ! ' 

" ' Mine Uncle of Gloucester gave me this dagger. 
Where are the girls you spoke ot? Are they as beautiful 
as you? ' 

" ' Do you really think me beautiful, Richard of York? 
Gertrude once told me I was real homely! Oh, what 
would I give if she could but just hear you ! ' and I heaved 
a tremendous sigh; for I was certain she wouldn't believe 
the Duke had called me beautiful. 

'''Are you speaking of Hamlet's mother,' enquired 
the King. 

"'No, Your Majesty; I am speaking of Gertrude 
S * • * • — though I think I had better not tell her name. 
You have not been introduced to each other, you know, 
and she is very particular ; and though she is now in New 
York, she might hear of it, and then she 'd feel bad.' 

"'Is that enough, fair maiden?' said the Duke, 
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offering me a lock of the most lovely hair I had ever seen ; 
and then the King brought a beautiful long piece and laid 
it beside his brother's on the table. 

'* ' Oh! thank Your Majesties, ever so much. I shall 
keep it as long as I live ; though I suppose Alice and 
Clara and Gertrude and Rachel will want a piece. Well, 
I will spare them each just a few hairs, because I know 
they are very much interested in you. I guess I '11 put it 
just inside my Longshanks ^ and then I shan't loose it.' 

" ' Sweet Gertrude, if I mistake me not, Edward Long- 
shankes is taking a nap at Westminster.' 

" 'That's so? well, your lovely hair is safe in my 

oh! oh, my head! Let me think! oh, here it is in the 
Blind Girl-^ I mean in my Longfellow, I wish you would 
come home with me to Cambridge ; I would show you 
Longfellow's house, Harvard Base Ball, and ' 

" 'Excuse us a few moments, we are going for Miles 
Forest, John Dighton, Sir James Tyrrel, and Sir Robert 
Brackenburg, of course you know them ' 

"'I guess Berard knows them; I don't remember 
being introduced.' 

" And there, instead of King Edward and the Duke, 
stood the Lilly holding up his finger and looking, oh ! so 
solemn. 

" ' Now, my child, you must make good use of your 
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eyes, I will open the door just wide enough for you to see 
into the room, and be sure you don't speak above a 
whisper. ' 

" I promised to do as he wished me, then he gently 
opened the door. Didn't I wish I had had a Kodac 
just then to ha\* taken the group. There were three 
gentlemen and two boys. I knew the gentlemen the 
moment I saw them. One was Sir Walter Raleigh, still 
quite handsome, but when he moved about the room 
I noticed that he was a little lame ; the next was a large, 
stout man, which I felt sure was Ben Jol&son ; and the 
other I knew to be Shakespeare. The two boys appeared 
much about the same age. They could not have been 
brothers, as the name of each was John. So I thought, 
as I heard Sir Walter addressing them. 

" ' Who are these boys? ' I just breathed in Lilly's ear. 

'•'The fair one is John Milton, and the other John 
Harvard.' 

'* ' Is Milton going to write Paradise Lost? ' 

'* ' Yes,' Lilly whispered. 

' ' ' And is the other the John Harvard that is going to 
leave his money and books to Harvard University?' 

"The Lilly nodded his head and shut his lips very 
tightly, so I asked no more questions. But did n't I wish 
I had been invited to that party. When John Milton 
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turned his head I could see him quite plainly, and he was 

just handsome. His complexion was fair and fresh ; he 

had light brown hair, parted in front and hanging down 

over his shoulders, and his eyes were gray; but he was 

much shorter than his companion. I could see but little 

j of John Harvard, for his back was towards me, but he 

wore his hair in the same manner. I held my breath, for 

Sir Walter was speaking. 
 
I " ' So you see, Ben, the two Johns have found their way 

to the old bird's prison to view the war-ship's model. 
. What say you, lads, to sail to America with me when my 

door is open, eh?' 
j " 'Scarcely the stuff for sailors, Sir Walter,' said the 

' big, burly Ben ; ' better teach them the art of distilling 

 

I spirits and essences.' 

*' ' Not so, rare Ben, the lads would grace the stage; 
methinks 'twere meet you write a play, seeing you are 
a play-w right. ' 

*' ' May it please you, sirs. I do not wish to be either 
sailor, doctor, or player. My father has promised, if I 
work well at school, I shall enter college, and study for 
the Church. ' 

'* * By my faith, noble Sir Walter, we have an embryo 
Churchman here. Ha! ha! the Rev. John Harvard 
sounds not amiss ; think you so ? ' 
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" Sir Walter put his hand on the boy's head very softly 
and said, ' God bless and keep you, John, may you be all 
your name implies. Then to young Milton, he said, 
'What is your desire, my son? Would you like to be a 
player and say, " I '11 prove a busy actor in their play"? ' 

**'No, sir. Dame Prime says all players are the 
servants of Beelzebub; and I won't have Beelzebub for 
my master. I go to S. Paul's School, and Harvard is in 
S. Saviour's ; but I want to be in the same University 
with him, so I am studying very hard.' And John Milton's 
face was perfectly scarlet all the while he was making 
his speech. 

"'So you'll have naught to do with Beelzebub!' 
roared Ben JcJihson; and there was a perfect chorus of 
ha! ha's! 

" ' Where did you study all this goodly speech? What 
is the end of study? Let me know,' said Shakespeare, in 
a dreamy sort of undertone. 

"'Ah, gentle Will,' said Sir Walter, 'the youngsters 
say not " We are ready to use our utmost studies in your 
service." Come, lads, let *s into the garden-house.' 

" 'Good Sir Walter, an' it please you, we must be going 
now. We are to play a game of tennis ere the sun sets.' 
Saying this, John Harvard took up his flat cap. 

" ' Faith, then, you must get you gone, or there '11 be 
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little time for your sport. And, gentle boy, I know well 
thou *rt always ready to do a kind act, so please you 
carry a little balsam for Mistress Saltonstall's bad sprain.' 

*' Just them Lilly took my hand and said, 

" ' My child, you are quite exhausted ; we will continue 
our journey another time. ' 

'• He then opened the window, and spreading his flying 
machine, was helping me into it, when some one from 
behind struck me an awfnl blow on the head. 

*' I remember nothing more; until I heard my mother 
saying, 

'* * Do you think there is any danger of fever, doctor? ' 

" ' Bless me, no! she will be all right again in a few 
days. Keep her quiet, and be prompt with the medicine. 
It is simply a bilious attack. I '11 look in again before 
long.' 

'* I tried to open my eyes, but the effort was so painful 
that I gave it up. 

'* ' Mother! ' I whispered, ' is Mr. Lilly here?' 

" ' No, my darling, we are quite alone.' 

* ' ' Oh ! my head is aching so badly : some one in the 
Tower hurt me. Did Mr. Lilly find out who did it?' 

" It was no use, my mother would not let me speak of 
my journey ; and the most provoking part of it was, after 
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she had heard all about it, she gently nodded her head, 
and whispered : 

"'An attack of Nightmare, Gertrude. * 



;( 



So I Why, it's raining, girls! " 

" Never mind the rain, Gertrude, tell us — 



>» 



Here a vivid flash of lightning interrupted the request, 
and the near approach of Heaven's artillery broke up the 
party. And as the girls scampered towards the house, one 
of them called out : 

" Say, Gert, the next time Lilly takes you on an excur- 
sion, call for mel " 

And amid the rain-drops and the thunder came the 
refrain, 

"And me! " 

"And me I " 
"And me!" 
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